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Veterinary Service at Small-Animal Shows* 
JOAN O. JOSHUA, M.R.c.v.s. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The question of veterinary inspection at small-animal shows, more 
especially dog shows, is one which has been attracting an increasing 
amount of attention, during the last few years, both from members 
of the profession and from persons outside it. 

The reasons for this are probably several. So far as dog shows 
are concerned I think the main reason is that dog breeders are 
becoming disease-conscious, in my view due to the prevalence of 
breeding trouble, whatever its cause, turning the attention of owners 
to sources of disease, the first that enters their head being the 
show—and from the show itself is but a short step to a critical 
survey of the veterinary inspection. 

In the case: of small-animal shows of other types, mainly rabbit 
and poultry shows promoted by local domestic clubs, attention 
has been drawn to the question of veterinary inspection by the 
fact that many practitioners have taken a keen interest in the 
affairs of local rabbit and poultry clubs during the war and have thus 
brought home to promoters of such shows the desirability of 
having exhibits examined for evidence of infectious disease. In 
this connection the work has come as something of a novelty to 
many practitioners and it is from the profession itself that enquiries 
have arisen concerning this work. 

In dealing with this subject it is necessary to know something 
of the organization of different types of show since it is useless 
our setting out an elaborate scheme for veterinary inspection which 
cannot be carried out in practice; we shall lose far more prestige 
than we gain by — the animal-exhibiting public a service 
which we cannot give. In my estimation it is wiser to set out 
honestly the difficulties of the situation so that owners may appre- 
ciate our problems and to offer, and perform, such work as can 
be carried out in a practical and efficient manner. 

Since the dog show is our main “headache” at present, and 
since it is probable that any plan of action we may arrive at in 
relation to it will serve as a blueprint for other shows of small 
animals, I propose to deal with the dog show at some length, putting 
before you for discussion certain facts regarding the organization 
of the dog fancy, of dog shows, the attitude of exhibitors and 
lastly dealing with it from a veterinary standpoint. 


A—Tue Doc Breepinc INDUSTRY 


It is necessary to appreciate that dog fanciers fall into many 
categories, and according to their category so will their attitude 
to infectious disease vary slightly. 

1. The first and least important category is the “dog dealer”: 
a person who is in the game on commercial grounds alone, buying 
in and reselling stock at a profit to himself. Such persons are 
rarely exhibitors and of necessity their attitude to the introduction 
of disease is rarely so rigid as that of the exhibitor. 

2. The large breeding exhibiting kennel which supports a large 
kennel staff. Nearly ali stock is home bred; sales are a secondary 
matter from the commercial point of view, the whole concern being 
a hobby for a well-to-do owner. Such kennels usually have adequate 
isolation accommodation; thus the introduction of infectious disease 
need not be the disaster it is to smaller kennels. The outlook on 
disease is usually intelligent and the co-operation of owner and staff 
is to be relied upon. 

3. The small, mainly exhibiting kennel, where comparatively few 
dogs are kept and are looked after almost solely by the owner and 
members of the family. Usually a few breeding bitches and one 
or two stud dogs are kept, but sales and stud work are only relied 
upon to assist in paying for the hobby. Exhibiting is the most 
important activity, for its own sake, and a bout of infectious disease 
may well wipe out the efforts of many years of careful breeding. 
Such establishments form by far the bulk of canine exhibitors. 
The standard of intelligence of such owners varies and is not infre- 
*Pa resented at the Central Veterinary Society held at the 
Conway Hall, W.C.1, on February 6th, 1947. 


quently nothing but a mass of ignorant fads and superstition. 

It must also be remembered that types of exhibitors vary from 
breed to breed; the majority of Terrier exhibitors—I speak mainly of 
the small popular breeds—seem to have a commercial outlook, whereas 
the exhibitor of the less popular non-sporting and larger sporting 
breeds is in it purely for the love of the breed; financial return is 
necessarily limited in the case of breeds having little popular appeal. 


B.—OrGANIzATION OF Doc SHows 


Dog shows are held under Kennel Club Rules, are classified 
according to size and are subject to different show regulations 
according to their category. ‘ 

K.C. Show Regulations require the attendance of a veterinary 
surgeon at championship and open shows, the duties required being 
the examination of exhibits prior to entering the show hall in 
order to exclude cases of infectious and contagious disease, the 
examination of any animal taken ill during the course of the show 
with the right to allow the immediate removal of that dog from 
the show, and thirdly the examination of any exhibit against which 
a charge of being prepared for exhibition in contravention of K.C. 
Rules is preferred. This latter includes the examination of the coat 
for the presence-of colouring matter and of parts of the body, e.g., 
the tail, for evidence of surgical interference. At these shows, of 
which Crufts is the largest, as many as 4,000-odd dogs may be 
entered. 

At present the Kennel Club does not require the attendance of 
a veterinary surgeon at limited or sanction shows, and it is probably 
this fact that has focussed the spot-light on this matter during 
the war. During the war years, no permission was granted for 
the holding of championship or open shows; in fact, these have only 
been resumed since the autumn of 1945. The only shows held 
until then were limited or sanction shows, confined to exhibits 
kennelled within a radius of 25 miles of the show kennel, and at 
which no benching was provided. Suitable halls were difficult to 
obtain with the result that large numbers of dogs (entries at these 
shows broke all records) were herded together in small, ill-ventilated 
halls for hours on end, thus forming an ideal site for the spread 
of infection. 

Add to this the prevalence of breeding troubles previously men- 
tioned, the difficulty of maintaining breeding stock on a good 
production diet, and you will appreciate the emphasis—probably 
misplaced—which was directed by war-time exhibitors upon ade- 
quate veterinary inspection at all types of shows. 

Before passing to the viewpoint of the veterinary profession, I 
should like to mention another factor which I think has considerable 
bearing on the type of inspection to be conducted, and that is the 
psychology of the exhibitor arriving at a dog show. Dog showing 
to-day is not the leisured matter of pre-war years, when one arrived 
with several dogs plus adequate assistance, by car or other easy 
means of transport, at a time some hour or so before the com- 
mencement of judging so that dogs could be benched and prepared 
at ease, and one did not have to rush off immediaely at the close 
of the show to catch the one and only train home as hotel accom- 
modation was not to be had, and in any case there was someone at 
home to care for the dogs not at the show. To-day one arrives with 
one or two dogs (seldom more) frightened. by crowded trains, hung 
about with all the paraphernalia now necessary, including feeding 
and water bowls. Benching is absent or unsatisfactory, judging 
must start early so that exhibitors can get away, food is not to 
be had in most places—in short, all the ingredients of a bad temper 
or general “flap” and then to crown it all there is a wild melee at 
the one and only entrance while a harassed veterinary surgeon 
attempts to examine some 50 to 200 dogs all arriving within about 
half an hour. Is it any wonder that a spirit of active non-co- 
operation tends to invade the exhibitor, struggling for supremacy 
with a laudable feeling that this must be endured for the sake of all! 


C.—Tue VETERINARY VIEWPOINT 


The first requirement must be the avoidance of transmission of 
infection from one exhibitor to another during the period of inspec- 
tion. This envisages adequate washing facilities which are just 
not available at some of the halls in use, even with the best will in 
the world. I therefore suggest that examination of mouths be 


limited to the minimum. 
443 
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The next and most important question for this meeting to decide 
is the type of examination to be carried out. Opinions on this vary 
from the casual glance at the dog, through the superficial examina- 
tion including visible mucous membranes, furring of teeth, obvious 
evidence of sarcoptic mange, to the detailed examination including 
temperature and examination of tonsils, etc. I do not want to 
give my own views af this stage, but would like to put the picture 

‘ore you as I see it, on a factual basis. 

Is our aim to be the exclusion of active cases of infectious disease? 
If so, a superficial examination should suffice; or are we to aim 
at the exclusion of all dogs which could conceivably convey disease 
of any type to others? If the latter, obviously a detailed clinical 
examination is necessary. In my view no proper clinical examina- 
tion of a —— be conducted without the objective history as 
supplied by the owner; are we likely to get this at a show? 

How does one regard the “excitement” temperature of young 
dogs? This may well subside in half to one hour in quiet, familiar 
surroundings, but will it do so at a show within a reasonable time? 
While reasons for rejection need not be given, it is not good for 
the profession for there to be frequent rejections of dogs subse- 
quently found to be healthy. 

How is one to detect the highly infectious but symptomless canine 
distemper case during the phase of some days after the primary rise? 

How can one exclude the, at present, healthy or immune dog 
from premises on which canine distemper exists and which may 
be carrying on it the infectious dicharges, etc., from kennel-mates? 

What is to be done with the sick and sorry arrival, salivating and 
showing evidence of recent diarrhoea, but which may be only a 
case of travel-sickness? 

How does one distinguish the active case of sarcoptic mange from 
the dog which is exercised in grass and is attacked by hay mites 
with lesions closely resembling those of sarcopt on thighs, abdomen 
and axillae? 

Is infestation with external parasites to be a reason for rejecting 
an exhibit? Can one honestly say that a dog is more og to 
acquire fleas or lice at a show than is a popular scud dog from 
visiting bitches or vice versa? 

Is the dog showing one or both tonsils enlarged to be treated as 
a pariah any more than the nm who is a carrier of Group A 
streptococci, or even the typhoid bacillus? The latter is not 
excluded from the company of his fellow men; he is merely kept 
from situations in which he is particularly liable to spread infection. 

And finally, if a thorough examination of each dog is to be 
carried out, is not the packed accumulation of dogs in the entrance 
awaiting inspection the most favourable opportunity for transmission 
of infection to others? It is certainly far greater than when exhi- 
bitors are disseminated throughout the larger area of the show hall. 

I should like also to hear the opinion of others .on the admission 
of dogs with lesions of demodectic mange, since it is accepted as 
unlikely that casual contact will allow transmission of infection, 
and yet it is accepted as a contagious disease. 

I do think that we should bear in mind the limitations of our 
duty and not try to exclude dogs with patches of eczema or similar 
lesions; it is up to the judge to penalize such exhibits on the score 
of show conditions. 

An important point on which I hope we shall hear from Mr. 
Hodgman js as to the body to which the officiating veterinary 
surgeon is responsible. Is it to the committee or secretary ‘of the 
promoting society or to the Kennel Club? Often the veterinary 
surgeon is not even appointed by the committee but by individual 
members, e.g., the secretary. 

Having in mind all these considerations, my own view is that, 
sticking to what we really can do, we should conduct a superficial 
examination of each dog — om to exclude active cases of 
contagious disease and that we should emphasize to the dog fancy 
that this is what is practicable and practical and that they must 
expect no more. We cannot offer complete protection to exhibitors 
from infection, but we can offer constructive advice. Many dogs 
are brought to the show in an unnecessarily susceptible condition. 
I have been exhibiting for nearly 20 years—dogs of all ages, all 
except one uninoculated—and have only had one bout of infection 
from shows, and that is something I have never seen before or since 
and I believe to have been a fungus infection from cattle fodder 
at an agricultural show. We must emphasize that show dogs and 
breeding stock should lead a natural life and so develop natural 
resistance and immunity. It is a regrettable fact that particularly 
since the war, many dogs are kept under conditions little short of 
cruelty. They are kept in “boxes,” not fit to be called kennels, 
are merely allowed out on a small run to relieve themselves once 
or twice daily, and it is a proud boast of their owner that they 
never go off their premises except to a show. Little wonder that 
such “ hot-house plants” go down with infection of one sort or 


another, having neither naturaliy acquired immunity from normal 
contact with others of their own species nor bodily fitness agd 
muscular tone to be disease resistant. Get these conditions reme- 
died and we shall have gone a long way to combat the all-ioo- 
frequent outbreaks of disease now being experienced by the dog- 
breeding community. ; 

Further, let us support the plea recently made by a well-known 
all-round judge for the handling of mouths during judging to be 
done by the handler and not by the judge, thus eliminating yet 
another source of disease transmission. 

I think, too, that we should request the Kennel Club that we 
be relieved of the duty of examining dogs for evidence of faking 
other than by surgical methods. I do not consider it our duty 
to detect evidence of “ painting” in Terriers; rather is it the duty 
of a panel of stewards who are themselves conversant with the 
methods used. I say quite honestly that after 20 years in the 
dog showing game I should not have the first idea of how to detect 
the “ painted ” Terrier. 

In my view it is essential that exhibitors be made to realize the 
great difficulties surrounding the exact diagnosis of canine infectious 
disease. They must not be led to believe that a single, no matter 
how thorough, veterinary examination will lead to the detection 
of every dog which could conceivably act as a source of infection. 
Rather let us do the little we can do efficiently and cleanly, making 
whatever provision is necessary in the way of protective clothing 
and washing facilities ourselves and not relying upon show officials 
to provide them; let us have some reasonable scheme of uniformity 
in examination and we shall have gone far to remove the present 
causes of dissatisfaction. Other points we could usefully discuss 
are the length of time which we consider desirable to give to such 
duties, and as to whether our position is to remain honorary as at 
present or be brought on to a fee-paying basis. 


Cat SHows 


I have to admit at once that my experience of cat shows is nil. 
I had hoped to obtain some first-hand information on the organiza- 
tion of a championship show before this meeting, but illness has 
prevented it. Cat shows are conducted under the aegis of the 
Governing Council of the Cat Fancy, a body which issues its show 
regulations in the same manner as the Kennel Club. At the larger 
shows, exhibits are usually admitted to the show hall during a 
period of some two hours on the evening prior to the show, the 
veterinary surgeon being in attendance at this time, and again 
up to a given hour on the show day itself. I know nothing of the 
rigourousness of the veterinary examination, but understand that 
any exhibit having a rise of temperature at the time of examination 
is rejected. This seems to me to make no allowance ior the 
“excitement” temperature, but I hope the general discussion will 
elicit information on these points. 


Rassit SHows 


Again, shows vary in scope and size. It is not usual to have a 
veterinary inspection at the so-called “table” shows promoted by 
clubs. No benching is provided, exhibits arriving in their own 
baskets, etc., and remaining therein until they are judged, during 
which time they are on a table, and are again replaced in their 
boxes, etc., after judging is over. At these shows exhibits usually 
number some 20 to 30. 

At the larger shows benching is provided. Rabbits may arrive 
unaccompanied, by rail, and it is usually possible to arrange for 
exhibits to remain in their own boxes until they have been exam- 
ined by the veterinary surgeon, after which they are penned by 
stewards. The removal of rabbit and poultry exhibits from the 
jurisdiction of the owners and the subsequent handling by stewards 
allows a much easier and more leisured examination than in the 
case of dogs accompanied by owners. 

It is improbable that evidence of acute infectious disease will be 
found amongst rabbit exhibits since rabbits lose condition so very 
rapidly during any acute disease that they would not be in a fit 
condition for show. 

The chronic contagious diseases of rabbits which may justify 
rejection include :— 

1. Snuffles, whether as a disease entity or an accompaniment of 
co-existing disease such as coccidiosis or pseudo-tuberculosis. 
Snuffles is detected easily by the presence of a nasal discharge, 
and a feature which will arouse suspicion is a dirty and matted con- 
dition of the fur of the fore-legs, due to the rabbit constantly 
rubbing its nose. 

2. Ear mange, due to infection with Psoroptes communis var 
cuniculi, characterized by the presence in the external auditory 
canal of an accumulation of scab and debris. It is undoubtedly 
contagious, but this may or may not be considered sufficient ground 
for rejection of the exhibit. 
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3. Vent disease, or rabbit syphilis, is due to Spirochaetal infec- 
tion of the external genitalia, characterized by inflammation and 
scabbing of the skin around the anus and vent. This should in 
my view always be ground for rejection of the exhibit. 

It is unlikely that rabbits in an advanced stage of tuberculosis 
or pseudo-tuberculosis will be sent to a show, since evidence of 
ill-health from rness of condition constitutes a cause of rejection 
by the judge. In any event, no more than suspicion of these diseases 
can be arrived at during routine examination and each case would, 
therefore, need to be judged upon its merits. 


SHows 


Again, much depends upon the organization of the show. It is 
not usual to have a veterinary inspection at table shows, but the 
large National Championship shows demand a careful veterinary 
examination of exhibits. 

It may not always be possible to examine birds before they are 

ed in their pens, but this is naturally desirable where possible. 

As in the case of rabbits, condition counts for much in the 
ae anes it is unlikely that obviously diseased birds will be 

nted. 

Examination should include observation of comb and wattle 
colour, condition of plumage, skin for evidence of external parasites, 
and the eyes, nostrils and throat for evidence of infectious disease. 
This may sound a lot, but to anyone used to handling birds ail 
these features can be noted in a remarkably short time. At some 
shows it is usual to dust exhibits having evidence of external 
parasites with an appropriate parasiticide before passing them for 
exhibition. 

The most likely infectious diseases to be encountered in show birds 
are: Fowl pox, infectious laryngotracheitis, favus and coryza, and 
the presence of lesions on the combs and wattles, discharge from the 
nostrils or abnormality of the mouth and larynx would justify rejec- 
tion of the exhibit. 


Conclusion 

From these remarks you will probably have concluded that in 
the case of rabbits and poultry at least, it is possible to make a 
reasonably adequate clinical examination in a practicable length of 
time. This is not, in my view, the case with dogs, hence we are 
left with the problem of the dog show. There is no doubt that 
our problems here are intensified by the very nature of canine infec- 
tious disease, since canine distemper alone provides a puzzle of the 
first water; its insidious di-phasic onset, with the deceptive period 
of apparent normality, its frequent existence as a mild, almost 
symptomless infection, and the fact that a dog with a slight attack 
may lose little if any condition, combine to render it a real head- 
ache for practitioners functioning at shows. 

I hope these very disjointed remarks will serve as the basis of a 
comprehensive discussion, from which we shall, I trust, emerge 
with some uniform ideas to form the basis of our policy towards 
dog shows in the future. If we can agree upon some reasonable 
degree of uniformity in this work we shall have done much to clarify 
the present unsatisfactory situation. 


Discussion 


The discussion was opened by Major J. H. Wricut, of Cheadle. Cheshire, 
who said he was not unmindful of the honour in being asked to open 
discussion, and give his views as a veterinary surgeon and as a dog fancier. 
He had gained considerable pleasure in being a veterinary surgeon and dog 
breeder and he had always endeavoured to educate the dog fanciers that if 
they wanted health, beauty and condition they should not neglect their dogs 
by treating them themselves, or by using fancy preparations that had been 
recommended by their friends, or by allowing their dogs to get into a bad 
state of health and then administering some quack remedy in an attempt to 
get the dog into condition quickly—but that in every case of doubt they should 
Seek professional aid. 

Miss Joshua had dealt with the problems of dog showing in a very able 
and practical manner and there was very little he could add to her remarks. 
If we were going to be useful to the health of the dog, whether from an 
exhibition or a companion point of view, we must try to eliminate as much as 
Possible the sale of dogs from pet shops, or at least attempt to bring such 
shops under Ministry inspection. It was very cruel to expose young pups, 
often barely weaned, in shop windows during the day and then leave them in 

k rooms during the night. They were usually sold because they were small 
and pretty and rarely because they were healthy. Such dogs were usually a 
Source of trouble and anxiety to the people who bought them. 

As regards dog shows, he thought that the Kennel Club had brought them 
to the level they were to-day—an example to all the countries outside t 
British Isles. The breeding of dogs was a national asset and he thought the 
Kennel Club had got the ‘veterinary supervision as nearly perfect as possible 
for championship shows, but it was a retrograde step to allow certain types of 
shows—25 miles radius members’ shows—without compulsory veterinary inspec- 
tion. He knew many people who did their best to keep their dogs healthy 
but they had a very poor way of doing it and veterinary inspection should be 
insisted upon. He always advised societies to have veterinary supervision and 
to write to the veterinary surgeon and get his assent before putting his name 
on the catalogue. He agrced that societies could call upon the veterinary 
Surgeon if they made arrangements to give him a fee per show or a yearly 

rarium according to the number of shows. He considered that that view, 
if expressed by a deputation from their Society, would have a great influence 


on the dog world and would be favourably considered by the Kennel Club. 
He felt that there should be a closer liaison between the N.V.M.A. and the 
ssennel Club, and he thought that Mr. Hodgman would be pleased to have 
something definite formulated, insisting on veterinary inspection, to place 
before the Kennel Club. He thought that there should be some hard and fast 
rules about temperatures: he maintained that if a dog had a temperature we 
could not say definitely whether it wa3 due to nervousness or not, If a dog 
was nervous or ill from any other cause its temperature would be up and we 
could not say what disease it was suffering from, but it should be treated as 
suspicious for the benefit of the owners as well as the other exhibitors. External 
symptoms had to be left to the veterinary surgeon’s examination and his word 
would be accepted by the Kennel Club. He had always isolated his own dogs 
immediately after returning from shows and he also disinfected and had daily 


temperatures taken. 

With regard to distemper, he thought large could have it, just as 
much as small kennels— bred more, the animals were more together, they 
went to more shows and met carriers—but they had better supervision. 

He agreed with Miss Joshua that many dogs were kept under terrible condi- 
tions with little or no exercise; they were kept in rabbit hutches, in order to 
prevent the development of muscle on the shoulders. Muscle on the shoulders 
Was a matter of anatomical conformation and he never bothered about it. 

As to benching, it was supposed to be used at open and championship shows 
but more often when it was wanted for use one found exhibitors using it as 
a grandstand. Thorough cleansing and disinfection of benches between shows 
should be guaranteed by the contractors. Some shows did not go to the 
expense of buying straw. Food, feeding and drinking utensils should be 
provided by exhibhitors and not by benching contractors. Another thing that 
ought to be strictly disallowed was the exercising of dogs in the show ring. 
He thought that a steward should see that every dog was marked when it 
came in and if it was a small show the puppy class should be examined first. 
He had been to many shows where there had been no veterinary inspection 
and the dogs came and left when the exhibitors liked. Finally, he thought we 
should have a policy and formulate hard and fast rules on what should be 
allowed in’ and what should be kept out. The veterinary surgeon should be 
on the safe side if a dog had a temperature and whether it was right or wrong 
the animal should be eliminated. Other troubles must be left to the discretion 
of the. veterinary surgeon, but dogs affected by external parasites should defi- 
nitely be barred from entering the show. 

Mr. Harvey CLarKE: In some shows held under Kennel Club rules examina- 
tion of the dogs passing into the show was carried out; in others no examination 
took place. 

In those shows in which examination did take place, this examination was 
done sometimes by a veterinary surgeon and sometimes by an unqualified 
person—often the local unqualified practitioner, the club secretary, or, as in 
one instance, the ex-kennelman of a well-known veterinary surgeon. For this 
purpose these unqualified people usually put on white coats, and, having 
assumed the position of the veterinary surgeon, were accepted as such by the 

pecting exhibitors. A few well-chosen words of advice on the treatment 
of an abnormality or supposed abnormality discovered in the course of their 
examination, helped to further the deception and brought them one step nearer 
to becoming successful quacks. In some instances the name of ‘a veterinary 
surgeon was printed on the show catalogue, but the veterinary surgeon himself 
was not notified and, therefore, did not attend. This, of course, made it 
additionally easy for the quack to assume the responsibilities of the veterinary 
surgeon. 

In those shows where a veterinary surgeon was in attendance, very great 
variation was to be found in the manner in which the examination was con- 
ducted. Some veterinary surgeons made no examination before the dogs 
entered the show, but simply walked round, casually glancing at the exhibits. 
Others looked at the dogs as they entered the show but did not handle them, 
nor have their jackets rema@yed. Others made a fairly thorough, though quick, 
examination of each dog individually, having its jacket removed, examining 
its eyes, nose, ears, teeth, tongue, pharynx, tonsils and skin. 

With such divergences of method it was not to be wondered at that many 
exhibitors had come to regard this veterinary examination as a farce, so that 
when an ill dog was refused admission, the owner felt resentful, and that he 
had been treated unfairly. 

The relationship between the committees of the canine societies and their 
veterinary surgeons varied about as much as did the examination of the dogs 
entering their shows. Some societies paid their veterinary surgeons a pro- 
fessional fee for their services; others did not. Again, some committees gave 
full support to their veterinary surgeons; others did not. 

It could be seen, therefore, that in this particular sphere to-day, a state 
bordering on chaos existed. It was not to be wondered at that the committees 
of the more progressive societies*were anxious, and the exhibitors themselves 
bewildered, by these divergences and inconsistencies. 

It had been said that the canine societies do not want an improvemént in 
this service. That this is not so was clearly shown by the following resolu- 
tion passed at the annual general meeting of one of our largest canine societies 
near ndon : — 

Resolution passed by the Annual General Meeting of Wimbledon and District 
Canine Society, January, 1947:— 

” This Society views with apprehension the manner in which veterinary 
examination of dogs entering dog shows held under Kennel Club rules has 
been carried out in the past, and is being carried out at present. In some 
shows careful and thorough examination takes place; in others no examination 
is made, or the examination is made by persons other than qualified veter- 
inary surgeons; whilst in others a veterinary surgeon, although present, is not 
called upon to make a thorough examination. This apparent inconsistency 
has led some exhibitors to regard the examination of dogs entering Kennel 
Club shows as a mere formality, or a farce. 

(2) In view of these existing conditions this Society is strongly of the 
opinion that the veterinary examination of dogs entering all shows under Kennel 
Club rules should be compulsory. 

(3) This Society is further of the opinion that the examination should be 
as thorough and complete as existing circumstances allow, a full clinical 
examination bei. neither necessary nor desirable. The Society feels that 
the risk of spread of disease, although not eliminated, would thus be reduced 
to a minimum. 

(4) The Society, realizing that thorough examination calls for considerable 
exertion and professional skill on the part of the veterinary surgeon carrying 
it out, and in view of the fact that he or she is present in a professional 
capacity, feels that it is desirable that a professional fee should be paid for this 
professional service. 

(5) This Society is of the opinion that only by the introduction of such 
an examination can the best interests of the exhibitors and the societies them- 
selves be served and safeguarded. 

6) It being understood that this matter is at the present time under 
discussion by the committee of the Kennel Club, this Society wishes to bring 
this resolution to their notice at the earliest opportunity."’ 
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Continuing, Mr. Harvey Clarke said that the veterinary service to small- 
animal shows had in the past not been carried out in a manner most beneficial 
to the profession, the canine societies, or the exhibitors. Marked divergence 
in the manner of examining animals entering these shows tended to bring the 
whole service into disrepute. The relationship between committees of the 
societies and their veterinary surgeons was often ambiguous, the veterinary 
surgeon being asked to give his professional service and to assume professional 
responsibility for admitting or rejecting animals entering the show, and yet 
he himself receiving no professional fee. The fact that he received no pay- 
ment did not relieve him of professional responsibility for his actions. F 

It had been said that the societies could not afford to pay their veterinary 
officers. is was not so. If a show was run properly it could, and did, 
always show a profit. In all large shows the societies paid their judges; 
surely, therefore, they could afford to pay their veterinary surgeons. 4 

In the past many members of the profession had avoided giving their 
services to small-animal shows because the conditions under which they were 
expected to work were so unsatisfactory. This need not be so in the future. 

It had been stated that thorough veterinary examination of dogs entering 
shows would make the examiner unpopular with a certain section of the dog- 
breeding community. This was probably correct. It was not unlikely, when 
the ‘‘ Smart Alecs and Wise Guys ’”’ of the ‘‘ Fancy’ could no longer bring 
their disease-riddled stock into the show ring, that they would feel resentful. 

As the Kennel Club were at the present time considering this matter, and it 
was known that they would welcome any recommendations put forward by 
our profession through the N.V.M.A., now was the time to act. Here was 
an opportunity for our profession to take the lead instead of being led—to 
organize our own part in this small-animal service so that we might work 
under conditions which were most favourable and would enable us to give 
the best service. 

He felt. therefore, that it was the duty of that Society to express its —— 
clearly and definitely. If it was of the opinion that the examination of dogs 
entering dog shows served no useful purpose then it should say so, and advise 
its members to have nothing to do with this particular branch, and further. 
— — not to allow their names to appear on show catalogues and 
schedules. 

If, on the other hand, it was felt by the majority of members that this 
examination played a useful part in the prevention and spread of disease, 
it should bring forward some concrete proposals for the improvement of this 
service. 

It was, t . his op that the Society should make the following 
recommendations to the Kennel Club: — 

(1) That the examination of all dogs entering shows held under Kennel 
Club rules should be compulsory. 

(2) That this examination must be made by a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

(3) That a professional fee should be paid for this professional service 
(except when all the proceeds from a show go to a charity). 

(4). That the number of dogs which one veterinary surgeon is expected to 
examine in a given time must be strictly “limited. 

(S) The decision of the veterinary surgeon as to whether or not an animal 
is admitted must be final. 

He was further of the opinion that the Society should advise its members 
as to the best method of making such an examination, in order to obviate the 
gross differences which tended to bring the whole service into disrepute. In 
the course of these examinations the veterinary surgeon should not be expected 
to make a complete clinical examination, so as to arrive at a diagnosis, but 
merely to look for signs which were in his opinion suspicious of contagious 
disease. When these were found to be present it should be the duty of the 
secretary, on the advice of the veterinary surgeon, to refuse admission to the 
animal in question. 

He felt strongly that only under these conditions would the veterinary service 
e oepeinn shows become the useful and remunerative service that it 

Mr. S. F. J. HopGMan congratulated Miss Joshua on a most practical paper. 
He pointed out that a veterinary surgeon should be nominated by the com- 
mittee of a show and he should knew the Kennel Club rules regarding the 
examination of dogs. The rules were as follows: — 

1. At least one qualified veterinary surgeon or some person to act as sub- 
stitute if permitted by the committee must be appointed to a show other than 
a sanction show or match. No dog suffering from infectious or contagious 
disease shall be allowed in or remain in a show. 

2. The veterinary surgeon or authorized substitute shall (a) examine each 
dog at the entrance of the show and if in his opinion a dog exhibits any signs 
of, infectious or contagious disease or is not fit to enter the show from any 
other cause he may refuse it admission into the show and shall report to 
the secretary of the show the number of the dog to which he has refused 
admission; (b) examine any dog during the show if required either on the 
bench or elsewhere and if in his opinion the dog is not fit to remain in the 
show it shall be isolated or removed forthwith and the secretary of the show 
notified accordingly; (c) examine either on the bench or elsewhere in the show 
any dog to which objection has been made on the ground of being blind, 
deaf or suffering from contagious or infectious disease, or prepared for exhi- 
bition in contravention of the regulations, and give his opinion in writing, 
signed, to the secretary before the show closes. No dog to which objection has 

n made may leave the show before such examination. 

3. No dog may be exhibited which has been exposed to the risk of any 
contagious or infectious disease during a period of six weeks prior to the 


exhibition. If any dog shall be proved to be suffering at a show from any 
contagious or infectious disease including contagious results of inoculation 
against temp the exhib thereof shall be liable to pay to the Kennel 


Club such fine, not exceeding £20, as the committee shall determine. 

No bitch in season shall be allowed to compete in obedience classes at shows. 

There was obviously a certain obligation on the part of the exhibitor. The 
attitude taken by the Kennel Club was that the veterinary examination was 
one of expediency. If one went to a large show it was impossible to examine 
all the dogs as one might wish but, one the other hand, if one had plenty of 
time one could carry out a thorough examination if it were necessary or 
ge e. There were difficulties, of course, but they could always be over- 

On the question of fees: this had already been raised at the Kennel Club 
and had been sympathetically received. but he asked them to think twice 
before deciding to ask for a fee. It was not just a question of receiving a 
fee. _ At a big show they might be present all day and he did not know what they 
considered their services to be worth, but he knew he personally would not get 
what he considered to be worth while. He strongly advised the fellows to 
consider the pros and cons very seriously before asking for a fee; he personally 
was not in favour of it. 

He sympathized with the remarks regarding colouring of coats, but he did 
not know how one decided such things on the spot unless it was an obvious 


case He was in agreement with Major Wright about the dog shops; they 


were terrible places and ing should be done about them. On thie bad 
fo ern of exhibitors, this could adequately dealt with under Kenne! Club 
ies an 

Mr. F. H. STAINTON: He thought the whole question should be regularized, 
On the point of examination, it was quite im ible to make this comp! 
thorough during the rush of dog entrance. xperienced men could te!! at a 
glance whether a dog was healthy or under suspicion. If there was anythi 
suspicious—temperature or skin lesions—the show authorities should provide 
opportunity for the dog to be placed on one side for more thorough examination. 

Skin examinations were rather difficult because some types such as Bull 
Terriers and Dachshunds showed patches which could suggest demodectic 
mange. Some discretion had to be used in the admission of such a dog. On 
the other hand, a veterinary surgeon ry by the Kennel Club or council 
of a particular show authority was entitled to have his word upheld. He was 
entitled to reject a dog without question. pee 

The Kennel Club did insist on the veterinary examination for the larger 
championship shows—and he saw no reason for discrimination between the 
large and the small show. The possibility of disease and infection could arise 
at any time and any place. 

The question whether the veterinary surgeon’s appointment should be paid 
or honorary was difficult. It did not concern the London practitioner so much 
because he was within easy reach and probably had some assistant to leave 
in charge. On the other hand, the country practitioner, working by himself, 
could not afford to leave his practice for a show several miles away. 

Some of the smaller societies were not well off, but if they offered any fee 
the veterinary surgeon could accept and earn it. As Mr. Hodgman had 
pointed out, if he had to attend a whole day, he would require a fee larger 
than the society could afford. There was the question of how long to spend 
at a show. Smaller shows might only require attendance during actual admis- 
sion, but larger shows under Kennel Club rules might call for full attendance. 
He felt that the matter had not received enough attention. If they received a 
fee, to what were they committed? 

Mr. J. S. J. Lauper: He would like to see some sort of standardization on 
the form of veterinary examination laid down for guidance, and he would prefer 
that this came from the veterinary societies. A detailed clinical examination 
was out of the question in the time available, but half way between a thorough 
clinical examination and a casual glance would be sufficient. 

He would like to see a resolution passed by the ‘‘ Central ’’ that they 
approach the Kennel Club and give their views as to what standard of examina- 
tion was required and also on the question of payment. If canine societies 
could afford to pay a judge they could afford to pay the veterinary surgeon at 
least an honorarium. He agreed that dogs with parasites should be refused 
admission. In the north they insisted on facilities being provided for the 
veterinary surgeon—towels, hot water, soap, and disinfectants—and these were 
provided fairly universally round the Manchester area. : 

Miss O. Uvarov: As the resolution to investigate the veterinary service to 
small animals came from the Society of Women Veterinary Surgeons the 
discussion was very useful, but they wanted a concrete recommendation. She 
was glad Mr. Clarke had offered a suggestion. She thought a careful 
examination at any show was essential. She knew it took time, but one could 
make a good diagnosis or attempt to find out what the exhibit wag like in the 
minute or two that was available. If there was a_ th gh ination it 
did prevent the unscrupulous exhibitor bringing animals. She thought they 
made too much of the difficulaes. If there was no water or disinfectant they 
should take some with them. It was no use using a catalogue as suggested. 
She though they should have a concrete recommendation as to the type of 
examination they could do. If they were not going to do anything it was only 
going to lead to disrespect from breeders. 

Professor G. H. Woo.princE said he thought it would be a_ plan to 
appoint a small committee to draw up suggestions to be considersd by the 
Association at the next meeting with a view to concrete recommendations being 
sent forward. He had very little experience of dog shows but had had long 
experience of other shows and some of the methods adopted would be serviceable 
at dog shows. At the dairy show he had examined for 30 years and when 
he first began he did refuse admission to a number of animals affected with 
or suspected of contagious disease, or otherwise unfit for exhibition. At first 
it was unsatisfactory from the point of view of their owners, but the time 
came when exhibitors realized the benefit and eventually realized it was the 
best plan to adopt. During the discussion nothing had been said on_ skin 
diseases such as ringworm, one of the most rapidly contagious skin affections. 
In cases of cattle where he saw any ringworm he had refused admission and 
the victims had been the first to recognize the justice of the decision when the 
danger was pointed out. He felt that an examination half-way between 2 
simple inspection and a clinical examination was desirable and should be 
carrigd out. In the case of animals in a suspicious condition and where they 
could not form an opini i diately, provision should be made for tem- 
porary isolation, and after the veterinary surgeon had admitted the rest, those 
animals should be examined at leisure and rejected or admitted. He compli- 
mented Miss Joshua and also thanked Major Wright, who, however. | 
not done justice to himself. He would suggest that they form a sub-committee 
of three to go into the question and formulate some recommendation to be 
submitted direct to the Kennel Club or through the N.V.M.A. 

Dr. Hare, in seconding Professor Wooldridge’s proposition, suggested that 
the committee should comprise five. with Professor Wooldridge as chairman, 
and Mr. Clarke, Mr. Hodgman, _ Uvarov and Miss Joshua. Whatever 
recommendations were made by t committee, their principles should be 
correlated with those obtainigg in shows for the larger animals. They wanted 
a principle established that they could apply to all classes of animals. Details 
could be left for consideration later or to the individual veterinary surgeon. 
He was not impressed by the desire to standardize practice; they must always 
leave room for a wide divergence of opinion and technique. Standardization 
was the method of bureaucracy and was bound to fail because it was against 
nature. If the committee’s report was approved by the Society it could be 
forwarded to the N.V.M.A. and The Veterinary Record. 

He would like to thank Miss Joshua and Major Wright for introducing a0 
extremely valuable discussion. He thought it was desirable to secure early 
publication of the discussion in order to give an opportunity to their colleaguts 
in other divisions to contribute ideas to the correspondence col of the 
Record. 

Professor Woorprince: He was prepared to make the proposition to read 
five members. He would suggest Professor McCunn as chairman beeause 
(Professor Wooldridge) was on so many committees and sub-committees 
could ill afford time for more. 

Professor McCunn: He would rather not act in that position and Mr. 
Hodgman should not be on the committee either, as it might prejudice his 
position. He woyld like to propose that Mr. Stainton be asked to preside 

Mr. HopGMAN: He believed the ‘‘ National ’’ had the matteg in hand. 

Miss JosHua: The ‘ National ’’ had a sub-committee dealing with it and 
she had in fact herself been asked to draft a pamphlet on the subject. 
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Mr. HopGMAN: He agreed that it was not the business of the Kennel Club, 
but that of the veterinary surgeon himself. The Kennel Club had worded their 
regulations in such a way as to give the veterinary surgeon full scope and 

r. If they put forward recommendations to the Kennel] Club it might have 
useful results. On the question of facilities, he had always insisted on towels, 
water and disinfectant being provided. As to fees, the Kennel Club had 
already adopted a sympathetic attitude, and if they had any constructive sugges- 
tion to put forward it should go through the N.V.M.A. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE: The appropriate committee was the organizing com- 
mittee of the ‘‘ National,’’ and in view of Miss Joshua's statement he did not 
now think it was necessary to have a sub-committee. Miss Joshua had heard 
the discussion and knew the view of the Central Society. He thought it 
could well be left in the hands of the committee of the N.V.M.A. 

Dr. Hare: He had overlooked that there was a sub-committee, but was it 
not placing a big responsibility on Miss Joshua to represent the view of their 
Society? He thought it would be better to say we commend the report of the 
discussion to the attention of the sub-committee. 

Mr. CLARKE: He saw no reason to be frightened of the Kennel Club. If 
they as practitioners did not examine another dog would they any worse 
off? It was no use putting things off . They should come to a decision now. 


examine later. One point which had not been raised was the question of 
disinfection of benching between shows. Some of the larger firms supplied 
benching and one would like to know if anything was done in the way of 
disinfection between shows; if not, it might be a possible source for spreading 
Parasites, etc. She agreed with Mr. Hodgman as to the desirability of veter- 
inary inspectors having a copy of Kennel Club Show Regulations, but it had 
taken her nine months of a the Kennel Club before she had got a copy! 
She agreed with other speakers that dogs showing suspicious clinical signs 
should be isolated and then examined; Mr. Stainton’s aa regarding the 
provision of a few isolation benches was excellent. Mr. Clarke had mentioned 
unqualified inspections, but she had not run across them. As to the dog 
society being able to pay adequately, she said she had run small canine 
societies; it was hand-to-mouth existence in ordinary times and the bumper 
time for show entries was definitely past. If contact had to be made with 
secretaries of shows during the course of the exhibition as to the rejection of 
exhibits then she thought a steward should be detailed to the veterinary sur- 
geon to make such contact. It had been said that in the north they were more 
fortunate in the provision of facilities. It was more difficult in the south, but 
it was no reason why a veterinary surgeon examining, say, 200 dogs should go 
without washing; if necessary she took her own utensils. Miss Uvarov had 
declared that the examination would only take two minutes, but she did not 


Dr. W. R. Wootpripce: He thought they should prepare a case for p 
tion to the Kennel Club. It was a thing they must take up with the Kennel 
Club and the N.V.M.A. in a spirit of helpfulness. 

Mr. CLARKE agreed that they must prepare their case carefully. 

Professor McCunNn: He did not agree with some of the opinions expressed. 
He had functioned for a good many years at dog shows. He had never felt 
that he had no power. He had had troubles with exhibitors but he had never 
fuund a show committee that did not stand behind him. He objected to 
Mr. Clarke’s mercenary ideas of putting fees on services. He had functioned 
at shows because he liked dogs; he thought he was doing something for the 
dog world. Indirectly it was of financial benefit and of interest to himself. 
He was prepared to do it and looked on it the same way as did the dog fancier 
who functioned as a steward. If they went all out for money they would 
come in the category of the pot hunters. That would be a bad thing. The 
fact that they gave their services without though ation at a dog 
show would bring credit in the same way as it did to a physician or surgeon 
functioning at a hospital. They would get more back that way than by 
accepting a miserable £1 or two. Cruft’s paid about £60 to their veterinary 
surgeons and this had been given to the Benevolent Fund. They accepted the 
money and used it for the good of the profession as a whole and not for 
personal mercenary motive. The present Kennel Club rules gave them as much 
power as an Act of Parliament. As to Mr. Clarke's objection to people being 
substituted. he would like to say that breeders did not have to be told what 
were lice, fleas, skin disease, snuffles, running eyes or a temperature. If the 
show could not get a veterinary surgeon to attend—and veterinary surgeons 
were not keen on sanction shows—was it not better to have someone there to 
keep some sort of standard rather than to let dogs in haphazard? 

Mr. Wricut: He thought they must educate the dog fancier to think more 
of the veterinary surgeon. They did not get recognition and he thought the 
way they intended to do their examinations would show that they were worthy 
of some recompense or honorarium and were worthy to be encouraged. On 
racgcourses the veterinary surgeons were paid well. He thought that they would 
have more prestige from clients if they knew the veterinary surgeon was there 
to be of service to the canine people who were showing dogs than if he charged 
no fees and did the work in a slipshod manner. The canine world should 
supply some means financially towards the Veterinary Trust. He thought 
something should go forward from the ‘‘ Central ’’ regarding an improvement 
in the method of examination. The canine world should be made to pay 
ams on prefixes or registrations and he thought they would be pleased 
to do it. 

Replying to Mr. Wooncer, Professor McCuNN said the only reason that they 
took anything from Cruft’s was because it was a commercial institution. 

Miss Uvarov: Could it be possible, before Miss Joshua wrote her draft. 
for the Society to have the chance of approving or disapproving her efforts, as 
they had instituted the discussion? 

Miss JoRDAN: She would like to point out that a veterinary surgeon need 
not attend a show unless he was interested, but it usually paid to attend shows 
in one’s own district, or in connection with a breed club. , 
< CLARKE, replying to the chairman, said he would like a sub-committee 

rmed. 

Professor McCunn: The committee of the ‘‘ National ’’ would have the 
benefit of this discussion as Miss Joshua and others were on it. 

3 BATEMAN: He agreed with Professor McCunn that there should 
not be any question of fees except for Cruft’s. As to facilities, he said that 
they were always provided with hot water, soap. disinfectants and towels at 
shows in the north. He thought it was a good thing to attend shows and make 
practical examinations and turn down exhibits if they found things were grossly 
wrong. The veterinary surgeon should be able to attend shows without depend- 


ing unon fees, except those run as money-making concerns. 

Miss Freak: She had listened to the debate with great interest. There 
appeared to be two main considerations: firstly, agreement among the pro- 
fession itself as to the extent of examination it thought useful, and secondly. 
recommendatiags on facilities which we might justifiably ask the Kennel Club 
to make to show secretaries. That these should include washing facilities was 
obvious. Other points were. a table on which to stand dogs for examination, 
and Ree pen we space in which to stand aside doubtful cases and allow time 

their quent te e ination - 

She thought it desirable, but unfortunately probably impossible. to stagger 
the time of arrival of entries to avoid the disease-spreading huddle of dogs 
at the entrance before examination. 

As regards the type of examination. she agreed with previous speakers that 
it was impossible in the time available—and in anv case of very doubtful 
value—to examine tonsils in anv but those cases which had already siven rise 
pean upon the brief routine examination of skin, teeth and conjunctivae, 


Mr. Hopeman: At Cruft’s thev had isolation kennels so that dogs could be 
examined after the rush was over. Thev got over the temperature difficulty 
¥ putting them on one side and examining later. 

Professor McCunn: Marshalling of dogs would be a difficult iob if it was 
Staggered over three days hefore the show started. Suspicious cases could be 
, aside and during a lull in the rush more detailed e inations could be 
Made. 


The Reply 


Miss Josuua, replying, said that Maior Wright had said that veterinary 
Surgeons were often not notified of appointments to a society and their names 
placed on the schedules without their knowledge and consent. ‘That was true: 
it had happened to her. She suggested that if they were always going to 


take temperature rise as an invariable cause for rejection, it was rather hard 
on voung dogs. The obvious thing was to put such dogs on one side and re- 


think ‘it feasible to devote two minutes to each of 200 dogs. She agreed with 
Professor Wooldridge’s suggestion about the half-way line type of examination 
and also with Dr. Hare on the divergence of opinion they might get. It 
might, however, be of value to lay down some line for minimum examinations 
and it might be suggested that attention be paid to eyes, visible mucous mem- 
branes and teeth. She agreed with Major Wright that greater collaboration 
between the dog fancier and the profession was necessary. Dog breeders 
had considerable practical experience but she regretted that veterinary surgeons 
regarded the dog breeder with suspicion and the dog breeder regarded the veter- 
inary surgeon as an interfering ‘‘ know all.’’ Mr. Bateman had said that it 
was hopeless to attempt to carry out anything but a superficial examination? 
it was, indeed, impossible to decide in a casual examination whether the presence 
of enlarged tonsils and/or glands indicated active disease, past disease or a carrier 
stage. Miss Freak mentioned facilities and it might be a good plan to recom- 
mend to the Kennel Club that they put to societies the desirability of providing 
a table in a decent light as well as washing facilities. She did not think one 
fone hope to examine dogs unless the animals were placed on a table in good 
ight. 


Post-mortem Examination in Small Animals and the 
Diseases Most Commonly Encountered * 
By 
OLWEN D. JAMES, m.r.c.v.s. 


CARDIFF 


One hundred post-mortem examination reports have been taken 
as the basis of this talk, but it is not claimed that the results 
indicate a true percentage of the various conditions, as in many 
cases, if the clinical symptoms have appeared obvious, no post- 
mortem examination has been performed. 

As the title indicates, only the commoner conditions have been 
dealt with. Of the 100 subjects 62 were dogs and 38 cats. Ages 
varied from two months to 17 years. 

To avoid repetition, age has not been mentioned in the analysis, 
unless it appears to have a direct bearing on the post-mortem 
condition. 

An endeavour has been made to analyze the results of 100 
examinations under headings indicative of the most marked lesions 
found—these are not necessarily the actual causae mortis as many 
of the animals were destroyed. The examinations were performed 
in a routine manner, and in cases where bacteriological specimens 
were required, they were obtained under reasonably aseptic 
conditions. 

The results have been classified under six headings in order of 
frequency, with appropriate sub-divisions : — 


(1) Infectious Conditions... 29 
(2) Degenerative Conditions (including chronic 
stages of Nephritis) vie 25 
(3) Neoplastic Conditions ... 21 
(4) Abdominal Emergencies wi “as a 12 
(5) Accidental Injuries tp 


The Infectious Conditions (Distemper cases were omitted) were 
subdivided, viz.:— 


Pneumonias and Pleurisy 10 cases 
Tuberculosis... 
Peritonitis and Metritis 4» 
Abscesses and Cellulitis _ 
Septicaemias__... 


* Presented to the Society of Women Veterinary Surgeons at 
Liverpool, February 22nd, 1947 
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The Degenerative Conditions were subdivided, viz.:— 


Chronic Nephritis ... 15 cases 
General Degenerative Change (Senile)... 4+» 
Toxaemias (non-bacterial) ... 3 
Calcification of Vertebrae ... ase 2 
Muscular Degeneration one 1 case 
The Neoplastic Conditions were composed of :— 
Sarcomata ese 7 cases 
Carcinomata 3 » 
Epitheliomata eae 2 » 
Folliculomata “ee ves 2 
Hypernephromata ose ees 2 
2 
oma case 
Fibro-lipoma 1 » 
Leukaemia see ses nes one 
The Abdominal Emergencies were composed of: 
Foreign Bodies ose 6 cases 
Intussusception 3 
Ruptures (non-traumatic) 2 » 
Acute Gastric Dilation I case 
The Accidental Injuries comprised : — 
Rupture of Liver... 4 cases 
Rupture of Diaphragm eos case 
Rupture of Bladder _... oe 
Laceration of Kidney oes lw» 
Cerebral Haemorrhage ve 
The Cases of Poisoning were:— 
“Meta” F eas 2 cases 
Phenol 1 case 


-s a high percentage of the lobar type, as it was thought 
by the aut 


generalized miliary type—and in one even the blood vessel walls 
were affected; the cases occurred in dogs of from eight to ten 

ars. Two cases were abdominal, lesions being confined to the 
iver and mesenteric lymph glands. 

One unusual case consisted of an ulcerous condition on lips, 
tongue, and hard palate of a cat from which typical acid-fast 
bacteria were isolated. The peritonitis cases were all sequels to 
metritis, presumably by direct extension. Two cases were of 


particular interest as, in one, a marked dysphagia had been noted, © 


to account for which no post-mortem lesion could be found. The 
other showed a multiple ulceration and perforation of the uterus 
of a pregnant Dachshund bitch. §-haemolytic streptococci were 
isolated from the lesions. 

The majority of the Septicaemias were subsequent to bites, 
abscesses, or cellulitis, but in one case the only septic focus 
appeared to be a fractured molar tooth from the cavity of which 
streptococci and F. necrophorus were recovered. 

e Virus Condition was Infectious feline enteritis, the only 
lesion being a sharply demarcated area of inflammation of the 
small intestine together with oedema of mesenteric lymph-glands. 
Unfortunately blood films were not made. 

The Degenerative Conditions were mostly atrophic changes of 
senility, but two showed marked calcification of the intervertebral 
discs, and one, atrophic change in the cardiac muscle of a year-old 
dog. The Chronic Nephritis cases were composed of ten dogs and 
five cats with an age range of 2} to 13 years. 

The Neoplastic Conditions formed an interesting group, especially 
in relation to the correlation of symptoms and lesions, the variety 
of growths, and in some instances the extent of the metastases. 
The subjects were five cats and 16 dogs, whose ages ranged from 
two to 17 years, 

The Sarcomata occurred in older animals than many text-book 
reports would lead one to expect. The only constant ante-mortem 
symptom was a high or fluctuating temperature. The sites of the 
primary tumours included the thymus, caecum and mesentery. 

The Melanomata were chiefly remarkable for the thoroughness 
of their metastatic distribution throughout the connective tissue 
of the body; in one case numerous small nodules were found in 
the cerebrum, cerebellum and orbit. 

Of the Hypernephromata cases one had simulated chronic 
nephritis until —— supervened due to pulmonary metastases ; 
the other died suddenly with no ante-mortem symptoms although 
there were numerous metastases in the cardiac walls. 


The Letomyoma was accompanied by ovarian cysts and a follic. 
uloma. The chief -symptom was profuse oestral haemorrhage. 

The subject of the Leukaemia was a one-year-old cat, blood 
films from which showed typical changes as did also splenic smears 
and sections. 

The Abdominal Emergencies all occurred in young animals aged 
ten weeks to two years. 

The Foretgn Bodies comprised a bead, three yards of string, a 
stone, a mass of worms, and a bone. 

‘Lhe commonest site of Intussusception was the ileocaecal valve, 
Several cases had followed the administration of a drastic vermi. 
fuge. All were gangrenous. 

the Gastric Ruptures appgared in both cases to be due to an 
abnormally thin condition of the stomach wail, due apparently 
to malnutrition. 

The subject of the Acute Gastric Dilatation was an Alsatian puppy 
with a history of having jumped six feet after a meal of approxi- 
mately one and a half pounds of soaked bread. Symptoms—acute 
dyspnoea, collapse and death. The stomach was enormously dilated 
and burst on slight pressure; it showed a complete twist. 

Of the Accidental Injury Cases those with ruptured liver died 
within a matter of hours. after showing typical symptoms of 
shock and internal haemorrhage. The amount of blood in the 
abdominal cavity was profuse in each case, and appeared to bear 
no relation to the actual extent of the rupture. 

The subject of the Ruptured Diaphragm lived for five months, 
showing only — dyspnoea. The entire stomach, spleen, and 
mesentery were in the thoracic cavity, having entered through 
a split in the tendinous portion of the diaphragm. The left lung 
showed massive collapse and the heart was markedly displaced. 

Of the two subjects of Renal Injuries, in one, the left kidney was 
clearly severed from vessels and ureter, and lay free in the 
abdominal cavity. Haemorrhage was nil. In the other case, a 
section of medulla had been removed. Haemorrhage was profuse. 

The case of Haemothorax was a spaniel, and yielded one and 
a half pints of blood-stained fluid from the thoracic cavity. There 
were no other injuries. 

The subject of Cerebral Haemorrhage was a small kitten which 
had been stepped on. There was no fracture of the skull, but 
extensive haemorrhage into and deep liquefaction of the left 
frontal lobe. 

Of the Poisoning Cases one was a kitten which knocked over a 
bottle of Lysol and died 24 hours later. The mouth and stomach 
showed hard white areas. The bladder contained red-green oily 
urine, and the kidneys were enlarged and of soft consistence. 

The two cases of “ Meta,” solidified methylated - poisoning, 
showed hypersalivation, panting, convulsions, and death. No 
post-mortem lesions were found, but the stomach of one subject 
contained a piece of solid fuel. 

Thanks are due to the staffs of the departments of Patholo 
of Liverpool University, and Glasgow Veterinary College, for t 
valuable help given in some of the cases. 


Discussion 
The opener was Miss M. Freak, who suggested that the preponderance of 


lobar pneumonia was due to the omission of the distemper cases. She 
decribed a case of pleural effusion in a cat in which the fluid level was not 
demonstrable, but in which there was an abnormal resonance of the heart 
sounds. Miss Freak mentioned several cases of primary uterine inertia in 
bitches, followed rapidly by peritonitis and death. 

She wished to know the types of M. tuberculosis, whether the Levaditi method 
of leptospiral diagnosis was used, the feasibility of differential blood counts 
in the diagnosis of internal tumours, and the toxic dose of ‘‘ Meta.’’ Miss 
Freak went on to describe several cases of acute gastric dilatation, and men- 
tioned the peculi ttitud. dopted lhe asked for surgical treatment for 
this condition, and also for rupture of the diaphragm. 

Mr. A. JENNINGS gave an interesting talk on leptospirosis, and remarked 
that in his opinion the percentage of tuberculosis was about 10, it being usually 
young dogs of about ten to 12 months that were affected. He suggested that the 
atypical lesions in cats might be missed in a hasty post-mortem examination, 4s 
they are usually confined to lymph-glands. In his experience 60 per cent. canint 
cases are of the human type. Cats are mostly infected by the bovine strain. 

Mr. Jennings mentioned that epithelioma of the pharynx was a common 
tumour and described an unusual case of aplastic anaemia. He asked for 
information regarding haemorrhagic gastroenteritis in greyhounds and enquired 
the cause of pneumonia, pleurisy, jaundice and n is in cats. He suggeste 
that internal haemorrhage usually accompanies accidental injuries in this 
species. 

Miss BRANCKER had also had experience of cases of the uterine inertia 
syndrome. She suggested that the distribution of tuberculosis and lepto- 
spirosis might be largely geographical, as figures of workers in the south 
appear lower than those in the north. Miss Brancker considered pharyngeal 
tumours to be uncommon and had experienced h hagi itis in Irish 
greyhounds. 

Miss J. O. JosHva agreed as to the geographical distribution of tuberculosis. 
She mentioned the difficulty of diagnosis in gastric sarcoma, and said 
considered blood reactions to be of little use. iss Joshua described the cast 
of a kitten which died five days after castration with symptoms of shock which 

become worse after ea injection of saline, suggested the caust 

ight have been ha hilia. Y 

iss Joshua also said that she had experienced cases of uterine inertia, «tc., 
and a suggestion of involvement of clostridia had been made. She described 
several other cases of sudden death and stressed the importance of examination 
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Of the Infections, the Pneumonia cases in both species showed 

among domestic pets. 

Most of the cases had shown typical ante-mortem symptoms, 

but one cat in which pleural fluid had been suspected but could 

not be demonstrated, yielded approximately 5 oz.; a possible 

explanation is that the thorax was full, and thus a fluid level 

was not palpable. The relatively high percentage of Tuberculosis 

is not considered accurate as during the past five years only 

two more cases have been demonstrated. Three cases were of the , 
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for leptospira in kidney cases, mentioning the action of penicillin on that 


organism. 

Mrs. K. G. R. KELLY said she had not had a great deal of experience in 
post-mortem examinations on small animals, but she had been most interested 
in Miss James’ paper. She used to see cases of shock and toxaemia following 
accidental injury to cats with caustic and strong alkali, but recently treatment 
with sulphanilamide had | d the of these cases. iss James’ 
post-mortem sheets for recording data differed from the ones she had devised 
in arrangement and small details. Mrs. Kelly would like to hear something 
of Miss James’ actual technique, and mentioned the type of table she used; 
she also showed a strong metal hook in a wooden handle that had proved very 
useful when doing post-mortem examinations on large animals with the assist- 
ance of lay helpers, who often felt squeamish about handling carcases or 


tissues. 
The Reply 

Miss JAMES, in reply to Miss Freak, said that she quite agreed that the 
preponderance of lobar pneumonia was due to omission of distemper cases 
which were doubtedly ponsible for most canine broncho-pneumoniag, 

In her case of pleural effusion in the cat, the heart sounds were almost 
inaudible. Regarding the uterine inertia syndrome mentioned by Miss Freak 
and other speakers, she had experienced it in an Alsatian kennels during a 
period when two cases of sudden death in male dogs had been traced to 
infection with Cl. welchii. In her cases of tuberculosis, two dog? were infected 
with the human type and two cats with bovine; the lip condition unfortunately 
had not been typed. 

Miss James said she had been rather remiss re the eee of leptospirai 
infection, but hoped to profit from the discussion. She had attempted some 
work on diagnosis of internal tumours by blood counts and proteinuria 
tests, but it was experimental. 

Her cases of gastric dilatation had been too acute for surgical measures, 
but she considered that she had precipitated death in one instance by the 
administration of morphia with consequent attempts at vomition. She hoped 
to perform exploratory laparotomy with reduction of a possible twist, or 
possibly trocarisation, in future cases. 

The difficulty of operation for rupture of the diaphragm was the main- 
tenance of a positive pressure in the thorax. She did not know the exact 
toxic dose of ‘‘ Meta’’ but considered it must be quite small, as three ducks 
died after eating slugs which had been killed by bran and ‘‘ Meta.’’ 

he was very interested in Mr. Jennings’ remarks on tuberculosis and 
leptospirosis. In her experience pneumonia and pleurisy in cats usually 
followed ‘‘ cat ’flu,’’ or stomatitis. 

She had known only three cases of jaundice in this species; two due to 
phosphorus poisoning and one undiagnosed. She had ‘no experience of 


hrosis. 
“Replying to Miss Brancker, she had met with three non-fatal cases of D.D.T. 
——s in which symptoms were intense pruritus, inco-ordination and con- 

sions. 

he agreed with Miss Joshua that the haemothorax case was probably due 
to blast, as she had had similar cases during air-raids. 

In reply to Mrs. Kelly, she used the recognized technique and incisions, but 
found that damping the hair with Dettol solution, the use of waterproofed 
sandbags to maintain posture, rubber gloves or obstetric cream helped to mini- 
mize unpleasantness. A garage drip-tray served in lieu of a special table. 
Miss James said she was very interested in the ingenious gadget Mrs. Kelly had 
shown and thought it would be most useful. 


REVIEW 


[Animal Nutrition. By L. A.‘Maynarp. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Ltd., Aldwych House, London, W.C.2. Price 25s.] 


The field of nutrition is so wide that even this publication could 
fairly be described as a comprehensive pocket book on the subject 
and can be recommended with confidence to student, teacher and 
veterinary practitioner. 

The pattern of learning becomes ever more complex and what 
was once a simple and distinct “Science” no longer stands alone. 
Each must of necessity call to the other for help to elucidate 
some of its problems. The scientific world as a whole is becoming 
more integrated. So it is that in this modern book on Animal 
Nutrition we find extensive reference to the state of the soil 
as the medium from which food originally comes, to the pure 
chemistry of nutritive factors, supported by an extensive backcloth 
of physical chemistry. In fact the chain of nutrition conforms to 
a circle starting in the soil, being converted for utilization inside 
the body according to the laws of physics and ending only when 
the body goes back once more to Mother Earth. 

The book will be found valuable not only to the pure dietitian 
interested in the biological values of different types of protein and 
the importance of the rapidly growing number of catalytic agents 
(vitamins, enzymes, etc.) but to the pathologist concerned with 
the importance of the trace elements. Not only are the normal 
requirements and effects of the different constituents of the diet 
discussed but the pathological picture which presents itself when 
one or more of these factors are deficient or absent. In addition 
it is pleasing, though logical, to find in such a compilation of 
knowledge, comprehensive chapters on reproduction and lactation. 


WEEKLY WIispom 


The man on the land knows that he is the king-pin of the con- 
cern, and that if he were withdrawn, the whole gallimaufry, with 
its business men and politicians and civil servants and entertainers 
and black marketeers and playwrights and editors and burglars and 
poets and industrialists, would fall to bits. Some of the things that 
are happening in the world to-day are driving home this lesson.— 
Major Lewis Hastincs (“Dragons are Extra”). 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Piroplasmosis in Foal at Birth* 
H. S. PURCHASE, Ppu#.b., F.R.C.Vv.S. 
SENIOR VETERINARY RESEARCH OFFicerR, C.V.R.L., KABETE 


The following case is so unusual that it is considered worthy of 
record. 

Two smears were submitted for diagnosis, one from a toal aged 
less than twelve hours and the other from the dam taken the 
day after foaling. The mare’s smear had no parasites, whilst 
the foal showed intra-erythrocytic Babesia caballi. The parasites 
were numerous and large, having the characteristic pear shape with 
the majority arranged in pairs. 

The history is best given in the words of the owner. “ These 
slides were sent in by me. The mare (a Somali | had just bought) 
foaled some time early in the morning of April 2nd. Owing to 
the condition and colour of the foal’s gums I suspected biliar 
fever and sent the slide to our Veterinary Office right away. It 
was diagnosed as such and I accordingly gave the foal Pirevan 
injection forthwith, and sent the second smear, from the mare, 
the following morning; there could therefore have been no possi- 
bility of the two slides having got mixed. The foal died within 
24 hours of birth and in fact I did not expect it to live. 

“As a matter of interest the mare had had a _horse-sickness 
inoculation about a week before foaling. I would say she carried 
the foal full time but it may possibly have been a week or ten 
days premature, certainly not more, if that.” 

The incubation period, judged from the time an equine is in- 
fected by a carrier tick and rise of temperature (with presence of 
numerous parasites in the blood) is usually 10 to 14 days but on 
rare occasions it may be as little as a week. It follows, therefore, 
that the foal must have been infected before birth. The fact 
that no parasites were seen in a thin smear of the mare’s 
blood does not preclude her from being a carrier of B. caballi, as 
having previously been native owned she probably had recovered 
naturally from an attack of biliary fever. 

The conclusion that the infection was set u 
that therefore the parasites must have crossed 
barrier appears justified. 

I acknowledge my appreciation to Mr. Cyril Norman, Stock 
Inspector, Kenya Veterinary Department, for having brought this 
case to my notice. 


intra-uterine and 
e foetal membrane 


* Forwarded by. R. N. Fiennes, Corresponding Member, Kenya 
V.M.A. 


ABSTRACT 
[Fowl Pest in Tunisia (Trans, title). Bavozer, L., & S. 
(1946.) Bull. Acad. vét. France. 19, 315.] 


This is the first report of fowl pest in Tunisia. The origin of 
the disease is not known, but Tripolitania is suggested as a possible 
source. 

The disease, as observed, attacked chickens and guinea-fowls. It 
was nearly always fatal in the former, but the latter species deve- 
loped a mild form associated with partial paralysis and drowsiness 
and usually recovered. Turkeys, ducks, geese and pigeons were not 
affected. ‘ 

Nervous symptoms were not observed in typical cases lasting 
one to three days, but became apparent in cases surviving longer 
than this period. They took the form mainly of leg paralysis. 

Local poultry-breeders consider the disease may be spread by 
dogs eating infected fowls and then drinking in the vicinity of 
poultry. There is, however, no experimental proof of this rather 
unlikely theory. The authors believe it probable that sparrows may 
transport the infection. 

Experimentally it was found that the disease could be transmitted 
by brain and bone marrow suspensions in saline. The incubation 
period varied from 36 hours to six days. In such experimental 
cases, nervous symptoms were marked and consisted of twisting of 
the head and neck and paralysis of the legs. 

Compared with Staub’s strain of virus (true pest), and the Egyptian 
strain, the virus associated with this outbreak is not typical. The 
incubation period is longer, haemorrhagic lesions of the alimentary 
tract are not so evident, congestion of musculature is absent, and 
no pericardial transudate is observed. 

It is considered possible that the Tunisian outbreak was due to 
“ pseudo-fowl pest,” of which a number of strains have been 
described. 

J.G.C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 
17th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. ( Members are asked to 
note change from second to third Wednesday in the 
month, for this meeting only.) 


Sept. 


Sept. 18th.—Meeting of the North Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Llangollen (The Armoury), 2 p.m. 
Sept. 19th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, N.V.M.A., at 


Bolton (Town Hall), 3 p.m. 

Sept. 23rd.—Meeting of the Southern Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Blandford, Dorset (Crown Hotel). Full Notice will 
be given later. : 

Sept. 24th—Dr. P. J. du Toit at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, 2.36 p.m.: DDT and _ the 
Aeroplane in the Control of the Tse-tse Fly and Try- 

somiasis in South Africa. : 

Sept. 25th.—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Thurgarton, Notts (Boots’ Establishment), to follow 
Luncheon at 1.30 p.m. 

Sept. 26th.—Meeting of the Association of Veterinary Teachers and 
Research Workers (Southern Region), Royal Veterinary 
College, London, N.W.1, 11 a.m. 

Sept. 26th.—Meeting of the Lincolnshire and District Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Peterborough (Grand Hotel), 2.15 p.m. 

Sept. 27th —Extraordinary General Meeting of the Association of 
Veterinary Inspectors, at the Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, London, N.W.1, 2 p.m. 


* * * * 


Tyres for Motor Cars 

The Association has been in communication with the Tyre Manu- 
facturers’ Conference, Limited—which includes among its members 
most of the leading tyre manufacturers—about the delay experi- 
enced by some members of the profession in obtaining delivery of 
tyres on order with local tyre dealers. 

We reproduce below the letter received from the Tyre Manu- 
facturers’ Conference, Limited, in reply, and would draw the 
attention of members to the suggestions made :— 


Tyre Manufacturers’ Conference, Ltd., 
Trafalgar House, 
9, Whitehall, 
London, S.W.|. 
September 3rd, 1947. 

F. Knight, Esq., 

National Veterinary Medical Association of 

Great Britain and Ireland, 
36, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


Dear Sir, 

I have your letter of the 2nd, and can quite understand the 
importance of ensuring that no veterinary surgeon is restricted in 
his activities through the immobilization of his car. I would 
therefore suggest that the following arrangements would have the 
effect of safeguarding the position. 

1. Your members should be advised to order their requirements 
through the motor trade in good time, and to ask the traders when 
forwarding in their turn to manufacturers an order for the tyres 
and the Board of Trade permit, to indicate quite clearly that the 
tyres are required for a veterinary surgeon. 

2. In the event of tyres not being forthcoming, and there being 
then an urgent need for them, your member should request the 
garage through whom he has placed the order, to bring full details 
of his particular need to the attention of the tyre manufacturer 
from whom the tyres have been ordered, definitely specifying that 
they are required for a veterinary surgeon. 

I think you will find that by these methods it will be possible 
to obtain supplies by the time they are actually needed. Naturally, 
of course, we should prefer that the tyres are ordered in good 
time and the number of special requests is kept to a minimum. 

3. Should it, however, prove that in any particular circumstances 
a veterinary surgeon is unable to obtain tyres absolutely needed and 
his car is immobilized or in danger of immediate immobilization, 
there would be no objection to your calling our attention here 
to the circumstances, when we would advise manufacturers and do 
what is possible to ensure delivery. In such cases we ought to be 
advised of :— 

(a) The name and address of the veterinary sur; : 

(b) The name and address of the garage hn. es the 
order has been placed ; 

(c) The number and date of the order placed on the manu- 
facturer, and 


(d) The size and type of the tyres, and the minimum number 
immediately necessary. 

I anticipate, however, that if action is taken as suggested under 
headings | and 2, it will be very rarely that you will need to 
take advantage of the suggestion under heading 3. 

Yours faithfully, 
for Tyre Manuracturers’ CONFERENCE, Ltp. 
W. B. Stokes, 
Secretary. 
* * * * * 
Medical Supplies (Penicillin) 

The Minister of Supply has made an Order revoking the Control 
of Penicillin (No. 1) Order, 1946, and the Control of Penicillin 
(No. 2) Order, 1946, which has the effect of freeing penicillin and 
penicillin preparations from control by the Ministry of Supply. 

The sale and supply of these substances is now controlled by 
the Penicillin Act, 1947. 

The Act provides, inter alia, that no person shall administer by 
way of treatment any such substance or preparation unless he is a 
duly qualified metlical practitioner, a registered dental practitioner 
or a registered veterinary surgeon or is acting in accordance with 
the directions of such a practitioner or surgeon. 


* * * * * 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


A New Institute of Animal Physiology 

It is announced that the Agricultural Research Council, with the 
support of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland, have come to the con- 
clusion, after a careful review, that in many directions progress 
towards the improvement of animal health and production is re- 
stricted by lack of knowledge of the fundamental physiology, 
normal and abnormal, of farm animals, and that to fill in some 
of the gaps in our knowledge a new Institute of Animal Physiology 
is needed. It has therefore been decided that the Council should 
establish such an Institute, since the work which must be done 
needs the provision of buildings, land and large animals on a 
scale which would not be appropriate to a University Department. 

The Director of the new Institute will be Professor I. de Burgh 
Daly, F.R.s., Professor of Physiology in the University of Edin- 
burgh.* who will, it is hoped, take office as Director early in 1948. 
It is the Council’s intention to appoint as Professor Daly’s senior 
colleagues two scientific workers of high distinction in biochemistry 
and pathology, so that the full range of problems bearing on the 
physiology of farm animals may be studied, including practical 
problems arising in the course of the handling and care of animals 
on the farm. 

A site for the new Institute has not yet been chosen, but pre- 
ference will be given to one sufficiently near to a University to 
facilitate close contact between scientists working in the Institute 
and those in University Departments. It will be the task of Pro- 
fessor Daly to advise the Council as to the best arrangements 
which can be made for starting the Institute as soon as is possible 
under the difficult conditions of to-day. 


* Professor Daly has held the Chair of Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh since 1933. He was educated at Rossall School, 
at Cambridge University, where he took first-class honours in Part I 
of the Natural Science Tripos, and was Thurston Medallist of Caius 
College, and at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. In the World War of 
1914-18, Professor Daly was a fighter pilot in No. 4 Squadron, 
R.N.A.S., serving at Dunkirk and in the Ypres Salient. He was a 
member of the staff of the Department of Physiology, University 
College, London, from 1919-23, a Beit Memorial Fellow, and Lec- 
turer in Experimental Physiology in the University of Wales, 
Cardiff, in 1923, becoming Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Birmingham in 1927. 

During the World War of 1939-1945, Professor Daly carried out 
research on the physiology of high altitude flying and on_ poison 
gases in Edinburgh from 1939-1943. From 1943 to 1945 he was 
Director of the Physiological Laboratory of the Medical Research 
Council at Lulworth, which was responsible for the investigation 
of the physiological factors determining the fighting efficiency of 
the crews in armoured fighting vehicles. 

* * * * 
PERSONAL 
Tributes to Dr. Edwards’ Work in Egypt 

As our readers will be aware, Dr. J. T. Edwards, at the invitation 
of the Egyptian Government, has paid a prolonged visit to that 
country for the purpose of investigating and reporting on veterinary 
education in Egypt. His work and reports have embraced the re- 


organization of the veterinary curriculum and the modernizing of 
the Faculty of Veterinary Medicine in Fouad I University, Cairo, 
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mber of which he has held for a year the honorary post of Dean. Dr. Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Scheme 
Edwards, during his stay, also rendered the staff of the Egyptian 
ander Ministry of Agriculture assistance in its campaign to control a STATEMENT SHOWING PosITION OF “ ATTESTED HERDs ” IN EACH COUNTY 
cto severe outbreak of epizootic disease. 
At the close of Dr. Edwards’ term of office as Expert Adviser and 
as Visiting Professor for the Faculty of Veterinary Medicine, Dr. A : Pp, 
Azzam Bey, the Rector of the University, communicated to him a Tend al Calls 
vote of thanks ews by the Chairman of the Veterinary Faculty Cattle of covered by Attested 
- Council, seconded by the Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture, and County oe In CSS OE 
unanimously carried by the University Council at its meeting in se ee <a Gob 
July. In his letter the Rector acknowledges with gratitude not : 
only the good work accomplished by Dr. Edwards for veterinary Bedford ++ ee 45,188 49 3,237 7-2 
education in Egypt, but his ready expenditure of time and effort 
Pa “ in assisting to combat the epidemic of cattle plague, for his part Cambridge |. |. 29,719 58 3,551 11-9 
: in which the Egyptian Minister of Agriculture also has expressed Isleof Ely .. «19,663 8 423 22 
d by In his grateful acknowledgment of the Rector’s letter and of Cumberland |. |, 213,617 667 34,007 15-9 
= the vote of thanks passed by the University Council, Dr. Edwards aw +s oe ee 186,037 65 4,087 2-2 
ts declares it to have been his single aim, “to contrive how best to 19498 
ionas set the country upon its own feet in the profession to which | Durham its :. 115,670 198 9,513 8-2 
Births.—Munes.—On September Sth, 1947, at Ipswich, to Deirdre fjampshire 644 333 19°831 44 
Milnes (née Kenny), M.R.c.v.s., wife of Dr. J. N. Milnes—a son. Isle of Wight +. 20,158 25 1,462 73 
Nye.—To Jessie, wife of ‘Sidney S. Nye, on September Sth, 1947, ficreford «123.462 = 193 
Hospital, Romford, a sister, Gillian Sydonie, for Huntingdon « 12 1,273 
ndra abel. . we 114,471 223 12,047 
h Marriages.—Pysus—Mawer.—At St. Nicholas’ Church, Lincoln, nes = 
pres Pybu John Stephen elder son of Mr. and = on 
rs. S. J. us, of 161, Bridge Road, Grays, Essex, and Diana incoin (Kesteven) .. , 5 j 
Joan Mawer, eldest daughter a Mr. and Mrs. 
217, Yarborough Road, Lincoln. Middlesex 29,897 13 12-7 
Stephen Michael Rimmer, M.R.C.V.S., fourth son of the Rev. Canon Soke of Peterborough 7,097 
logy and Mrs. J. S. Rimmer, The Rectory, Ulverston, Lancashire, to Northumberland ++ 191,772 178 10,517 ss 
Margaret, eldest daughter of the late Mr. J. M. Maxwell, Muirend, }oftingham 108,804 15-6 
Glasgow, and of Mrs. Daniel Macphail, Killearn House, Stirling- Rutland) 20,254 6 "472 2:3 
nent. Will—Mr. Thomas Ames Marriott, of Car Colston, Veterinary 16 
urgh Surgeon, who died on October 23rd, aged 90, left £4,379 (net Suffolk, East ae 76,730 68 4,086 Be 
*din- personalty £4,342). A 213 24-0 
enior R.C.V.S. OBITUARY ussex, 67, 
5-6 
Tue Lare Mr. S. E. Homes, M.R.c.v.s. Westmorland ++ 26-7 
tical ‘Mr. Samuel Edward Holmes, of Reigate, whose death we recorded = 
onli with much regret in our issue of August 30th, was held in high Yorks, East Riding |. 125,525 21 820 0-7 
regard in the district, where he had a busy practice. He was Yorks, North Riding .. 236,952 368 13,743 58 
pee. actively concerned in many local agricultural and other shows Yorks, West Riding .. 339,587 297 14,509 bid 
. & during his 27 years residence there. ENGLAND .. 6,315,821 8,129 464,106 73 
‘rute Mr. Holmes, who had a distinguished war record, was educated 
Pro- at Ballymear Academy and qualified at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary Anglesey 55,897 
College, Edinburgh, in 1912. In that year he married Miss Oliv 
ents gh, — Ive Caernarvon .. .. 61,199 120 4,528 7-4 
sible Clifton, daughter of Mr. Stephen Clifton, a member of a well-known — Cardigan «+ ee 72,090 8,198 50,179 68-7 
farming family. In 1914, after the outbreak of the first Great Carmarthen .. — .. 130,305 8,800 77,868 59°5 
War, he joined the Army Reserve and went to France with the — 2/612 = 
iver- Royal Army Veterinary Corps, having thousands of horses in his Glamorgan. 136 5-5 
hool, charge. He rose to the rank of Major on the Staff of the 5th Merioneth .. .. 41,418 795 15,616 37-7 
art I Division Ammunition Column, and for his services was later 187 f 
‘aius awarded the O.B.E. In the last war he bought horses for Remount. a. a 2 98135 1,535 "258 33-9 
ir of Mr. Holmes went to Reigate in 1920, buying the practice from Radnor .. os -- 35,897 40 986 2:8 
Iron, Mr. Roy Davis. He later held the appointment of Veterinary 
as a Surgeon to the Reigate Borough Council and was also Panel “ A ” 328,006 
rsity Inspector for the Ministry of Agriculture. The Surrey Mirror, in ENGLAND & WALES 7,243,514 18,759 * 686,111 9-5 
Lec- the course of a tribute, says: “He had a most expert knowledge 
ales, of horses and his advice was sought by owners and trainers of Aberdeen 
rsity racehorses alike with organizers of horse shows and gymkhanas. "60,768 378 13/958 23-0 
He had an extensive practice and a kindly genial disposition which Ayr 142,911 1,850 111,286 77-9 
out endeared him to his many friends.” — 
ison Mr. Matthew White—Mr. A. Hart, M.r.c.v.s., of Ardnadam, Bute .. 10,462 326 8,620 82-4 
was Dunoon, writes to correct the erroneous reference, in our notice of Caithness ++ +e 24,574 131 1,880 a7 
arch the death of Mr. Matthew White, to the age at which he qualified, {lackmannan .. .. 4,378 on ex’ses re 
ition which was given as 18 years. Mr. Hart states: “As a matter of Dunbarton <. .. 16,438 144 , 7,975 48°5 
v of fact Mr. White joined the Glasgow College and graduated at EastLothian .. .. 14,364 19 1,887 131 
the same time as myself. He was over 21 when he graduated 
nverness .. 51,629 39 2,390 4-6 
as he started practice after leaving the College.” Kincardine... -. $3,405 27 2,571 P| 
Tue VETERINARY SERVICES IN INDIA 109 356 
tion In a short while we hope to publish an authoritative statement Moray ..  .. —-. 27,954 33 2,798 10-0 
that tegarding the position of the veterinary services in India under ean 3,408 
vary the new regime. In the meantime we are asked to mention, for Peeblee =... —*108683 105 4,921 46-3 
 Te- the benefit of his numerous friends in Great Britain, that Mr. Perth .. ..  .. 83,782 129 8,328 9-9 
z of J. D. Shuja is now in the Pakistan Service, his address being 31.06) 
c/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., McLeod Road, Karachi, Pakistan. Roxburgh 32,850 31 1/988 5-9 
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Certificates of 
Attestation as 
at 39.6.47 


Attestation 


in force as 
at 30.6.47 


9,948 
14,196 
68,143 

33) 


1,472,013 


Gr. BRITAIN 8,715,527 1,118,490 


* * 


Scheme for the Control of Diseases of Dairy Cattle 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF UNDERTAKINGS NOTIFIED TO THE MINISTRY 


OF AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH ENDED AuGusT 3IsT, 1947 


Undertakings Notified Total Undertakings 


Number of Cattle 


During 
Month Previously Numb 


880 


SESS | S- | SSSI | | 


= 


mum ae as 


42,615 
years, 153; 
; 2 


2,631 


2,585 


notified during the 


4) figures the of undertakings 
relate to fresh undertakings and do not iaede end 
for further pedis. which have been 
not included in the A, - Previous notifications. 


Total Undertakings 


Number of Cattle 


< 


- 


Notes.—(1) Duration of nteeiing: 1 yea’ 2 years, 6; 3 ye: 
(2) Undertakings renewed for a further period Gncluded i in column 2 of Fd - 
1 yeats | 123; 2 years, 9; 3 years, 72. (3) Undertakings expired and not ren 
(not included in column 2 of statement): 26). (4) The figures showing the number 
takings notified during the month re'ate to entirely fresh undertaki ings. 


* * * * * 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 

The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreaks. 

Swine Fever: 

Lincs. (Kesteven)—Manor Farm and Brickyard Farm, Ewerby, 
Sleaford, Lincs. (Sept. 3rd); Manor Farm, Rowston, Sleaford, Lincs. 
Sept. 4th). 

Lincs. (Lindsey).—Hykeham Road Allotments, Lincoln (Sept. Sth). 

Notts.—Crawkham House, Eaton’s Road, Stapleford, Notts (Sept. 
Ist). 

SHeep ScaB: 

Montgo 
29th) ; Castell, 
30th). 


shire —Ysgynfa, Llanrhaiadr, Montgomeryshire (Aug. 
Llanrhaiadr-ym-Mochnant, Montgomeryshire (Aug. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views Fn ge in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
ofinions of the writer only and their publication does not imply endorsement 


by the whe’. 
Correspondents should write as briefly as possible and letters 
should not exceed 350 words. 


TREATMENT OF BABESIA CANIS INFECTIONS 

Sir,—I was interested to read the account of the Research Defence 
Society’s Stephen Paget Memorial Lecture by Professor Wooldridge 
in The Veteri Record of August 30th. 

Whilst it is realized that the object of the lecture was to show 
what animals owe to experimental research, I was surprised to read 
that Babesia canis is now curable by a single injection of trypan 
blue. The published work on the chemotherapy of Babesia canis 
infections in dogs shows that the aromatic diamidines, especially 
Phenamidine, provide not only a more up-to-date and efficient 
treatment of this disease but also that the many disadvantages 
associated with trypan blue can now be avoided. 


Yours faithfully, 
Boarded Barns Farm, 

Ongar, Essex. Veterinary Research Division, 
tember 4th, 1947. Messrs. May & Baker Limited. 
Professor Wooldridge wishes to thank Dr. Carmichael for the 

information regarding the latest treatment for Babesia canis.] 
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Percentage Undertakings Notified P| 
Total of 
Cattle Attested County 
County as on Cattle to Previously Number 
4.6.46 [| Total Cows Heif. rs 
_Scott 
Sutherland ee 7 339 3-4 Argyll 
Wee Lothian .. Ayr .. 350 222 
igtown ‘ Banff 120 20 
Zetland 1,633 6,709 80°5 Berwick .. 22 7 
SCOTLAND 8,990 432,379 29-4 Caithness .. 
12-8 Dumfries .. 617 564 
Dunbarton . . es 
East Lothian 20 8 
ag: én 498 
mverness .. oe 20 
Kinross 60 43 Or 
Lanark 235 150 
Perth 412 292 Tl 
CORenfrew 151 101 
ox bur; oe ee 
oe 
Bedford oe os 8 145 77 West Lothian... 75 22 
Berks os 47 1,542 1,080 Wigtown .. ee 1,247 7038 
26 699 697 —— 
Cheshire .. 141 4,790 1,987 TOoTALs 6,745 4,463 
Cornwall .. _ 
Cumberland 387 304 
Derby ee 6,268 3,530 
Devon 1,780 1,272 
Dorset ee oe 352 147 
Durham... os 3,384 1,396 
Essex 3,318 2,501 
Gloucester . . at 1,057 871 
Hertford .. as 5 867 555 
Isle of Ely... 
Isle of Wight F 
Kent 1,583 1,118 
Lancs és we 2,479 1,095 burg 
1,545 1,280 
Lincs (Kesteven) .. 172 141 
Lincs (Lindsey) .. 394 398 
Middlesex .. as 34 25 
Norfolk ee oe 1,595 1,208 
Northants .. ae 595 616 
Northumberland |: 1,128 770 The 
Notts 2,603 1,446 Mini 
Oxford oa ae 206 190 55, \ 
Rutland ee 24 12 
Salop tae 1,936 1,142 Dear 
Soke of Peterborough I 
Somerset .. ee 2,461 1,464 
Staffs 2,622 1,759 Wed 
Suffolk (East) we 435 327 Tiffa 
— (West) = Med 
rrey ee es 
Sussex 1,832 1,306 of tl 
Sussex (West) - 1,143 704 It 
Westmorland 51 21 
Wilts 1,400 969 
Worcester .. 1,483 857 righ 
Yorks (wir) 2,607 1,246 
WALgs Mini 
Anglesey .. ad 161 115 Al 
Brecon 99 68 
Caernarvon 209 guid 
Cardigan .. a 406 You 
Carmarthen ee 2,862 1,540 repr 
Denbigh .. 215 111 
Flint 576 274 
lamorgan .. se 292 if yc 
Merioneth 93 31 
Monmouth 165 123 
Montgomery “6 6 = Reco 
we 197 235 I 
nor 4 sider 
‘TOTALS ENGLAND AND on t 
WALES es 46 | 68,781 view 
Notes.—(1) Operative iods of undertaki : 1 ve 701; 2 = di 
3 a be 
tive periods. know 
le ngs re- 
not renewed 


